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REBIRTH 


In a cold stable , in a hostile town, with only the animals and 
shepherds to give him homage, a Child was born. Stars shone 
dozen on Him and angels sang joyfully above. 

As a candle is lit in a dark room, as a kind word brightens a 
whole day, as a rosy dawn scatters the dreary night, and breath - 
less spring warms a winter-bound earth, this Child was born 

many years ago. 

In the heart of man, under the cynical and world-weary air, 
despite the thoughtless cruelties , and sad disillusionment s , the 
candle is lit again. 

Silver-toned bells ring, men sing of peace and good-will, while 
love makes of itself an altar for sacrifice. A miracle has 
happened again. Christ is reborn in the soul of man on 
Christmas I)av! 
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The Forgotten Jewel 

A Christmas Sketch 


HELEN JONES 


HE NIGHT was crisp and 
clear, pinned high above the 
hills with crystal pin-points 
of stars, as Numal trudged 
along the rocky paths that 
led to Bethlehem. This was 
not like last night he thought. The 
remembrance of last night flooded 
his being in a rush of joy. Clear, ethe- 
real notes had started high in the 
heavens, growing richer and more 
powerful in a pulsing crescendo of 
beauty that had tingled in his long, 
expressive brown Angers. He and his 
mother had rushed out into the dark 
streets of Bakir and there low above 
the plains that stretched to Bethle- 
hem was the star. Its blaze of light 
had not blinded or hurt. Its golden 
beauty seemed to draw one forward 
in an inexplicable passion to And 
what was happening there. 

As Numal strode along he kicked 
a pebble in sheer ecstasy of living. 
It hadn’t been long before they knew 
about the events of the night, and 
the wonder of Numal and his mother 
had been dispelled. Today the Wise 
Men, on their wondrous swift cam- 
els had stopped by Bakir. Numal 
laughed aloud as he remembered the 
astonished faces of the children as 
they gazed in awe at the unaccus- 
tomed splendor of the three men. 
Rich, red robes of crimson silk, band- 
ed with purple velvet and studded 
with sapphires, and hung with ropes 
of twisted silver and gold, were only 
some of their glories. And their cam- 
els — even he, Numal, who was a man 
grown, or almost — had been aston- 
ished at the jewels and gold that 
had bound the camels’ fuzzy heads 
and curved necks. But the wise men 
had called the village council and had 
demanded the swiftest, most trusted 
youth in the village. And he, Nu- 
mal had been brought before them . . 
How proud he had been as he stood 


before the richly attired three, twist- 
ing his simple cloth tunic in outward 
embarrassment. Their eyes had been 
penetrating hut kind as they asked 
Numal many questions. Finally his 
glowing brown eyes in his eager 
olive-complexioned face had satis Aed 
them. The mission they had wished 
him to perform was this one he was 
now on. It seems that the Wise Men 


LULLABY 

li inds sing softly as you dream 
Tiny stars far distant gleam. 

O, Child of God note search the sky 
For one lone star that burns on high 
Shining through my lullaby. 

Star that guides them here tonight , 

Slow your u ondrous guiding light. 

Now sleeps my baby. Draw not nigh , 
For they will crown him King on High 
And J twill end my lullaby. 

— Jewell Ken nelly, ’39 


in the glory and wonder of the mo- 
ment of adoration had not been able 
to And a certain jewel that had rolled 
in the corner of their jewel coffer. 
Now they wished a strong trustwor- 
thy youth to go back to Bethlehem to 
take it to the Christ Child. The Wise 
Men must hurry and go home a dif- 
ferent route from the one they had 
taken in coming. 

“Here, Numal,” one of them said, 
“guard this jewel carefully for the 
Christ Child will need it to help 
someone with some day. You must 
hasten for tonight Mary and Joseph 
and the Child steal away into Egypt. 
You will be able to catch them on 
the swift Arabian steed that you can 
purchase with this bag of gold I give 
to you. God speed you, my lad.” 



Numal drew in deep breaths of the 
cold night air. He clutched the jewel 
tight in a little skin bag around his 
neck. The jewel for the Christ Child, 
and he, Numal trusted to carry it. He 
would see the little Christ Child and 
perhaps the mild Mother would let 
him touch one of the wee little olive- 
skinned hands and marvel at the tiny 
nails. When he reached Bethlehem 
he was to go to the inn and And the 
trusted servant who knew whither 
they were fleeing and swiftly he 
would ride through the night after 
them. 

The light from the inn at Bethle- 
hem was warm and inviting as Nu- 
mal approached. He would just go 
in and warm his chilly fingers. His 
brown eyes widened in excitement 
at the rush of color and sound that 
met his unaccustomed eyes and ears. 
A festival was going on. In the cen- 
ter of the room a girl swayed her 
multiple silken skirts to the low 
throbbing beat of the gitba and the 
shrill magnetic cry of the stringed 
instruments. About the rooms at 
various tables people laughed and 
talked and poured out more and 
more wine from the cask by the Are 
that popped and crackled. Zena. 
daughter of Salamun the innkeeper 
looked up from her swaying and her 
dark lashes flickered in delighted 
surprise. A village youth and a 
strong, handsome looking one. too. 
And could that be a bag of gold he 
clutched in his lean brown Angers? 

Numal’s only recollection of that 
night was the heady taste of the wine 
enhanced by the liquid beauty and 
smile of the girl who ottered it to 
him, and of the music growing loud- 
er and sweeter, and the dancing 
growing wilder and wilder, and he 
himself pounding on the table for 
more and more of this dancing and 
feasting. More and more of his gold. 
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too, was demanded until finally he 
stumbled out into the black darkness 
of early morning too groggy and be- 
fuddled to know what had happened. 
The cold air revived him for a min- 
ute. Ah, now he recollected! The 
Christ Child! He, Numal had wick- 
edly spent all the gold with which 
he was to find the Christ Child. 
\\ hat should he do now ? Go back and 
tell them he had failed in his mis- 
sion? Go back and tell them he had 
succeeded and hide the jewel for no 
one would ever really know whether 
or not he had found the Baby? No. 
He had faltered in his task but he 
would never really rest until he had 
laid his precious charge at the feet 
of the child. If he had to walk the 
world over he would perform his 
mission. Numal grasped the jewel 
tied about his neck and stumbled 
blindly off through the dark. 

Dawn came in a sudden blaze of 
light in the Judean country. Numal 
looked about him. He had trudged 
blindly, sleepily mile on mile through 
the desert that stretched beyond 
Bethlehem. He could tell his direc- 
tion by the sun and found that he 
was on one of the caravan trails that 
led to Egypt. Doggedly he set forth 
again. Layer after layer of dust caked 
his dry mouth. Soon he would come 
to an oasis, he hoped. The dust 
which a vagrant desert breeze stirred 
up stung his hot, bloodshot eyes. 
About noon-day far off he saw a 
speck in the desert. Could it be — 
could by some miracle this be the 
three whom he sought? No. They 
were almost on the borders of Egypt 
by now and slipping into the mys- 
terious land of the Nile. Perhaps it 
was some lone traveler coming his 
way who might have water and who 
might tell him his direction. But the 
speck was stationary he saw as he 
trudged on. It neither moved back 
toward Egypt or toward him. He 
could see now that the animal was 
lying panting by the side of the man. 
The little donkey’s eyes were glazed 
in the last throes of death. The man 
who half lay beside the donkey had 
thick, white hair and warm, brown 
eyes that now were beseeching and 
anguished. The lines on his proud, 
wrinkled, old face were coated thick 


with dust. “Water,” the finely chis- 
eled lips begged. This old man was 
too old to be lying alone here on the 
desert, what had brought him here, 
Numal thought. The youth came 
forward quickly and held the old 
man’s head in his lap. How he 
wished he had some water to give 
the old man. His own thirst so acute 
a moment before was dispelled in the 
dire need of the man lying here. Nu- 
nial’s anxious eyes scanned the hori- 
zon for some growth of green. There 
was none that his eyes could make 


Y 



out for true. But what was that? 
Was that speck a traveler coming 
from Bethlehem on a swift camel? 
The beast was fast for now Numal 
could see the outlines of the traveler. 
Ah, now would come aid which he 
was not able to give because of his 
foolish actions last night. Life was 
ebbing fast in the old body lying 
against his shoulder. A sob of relief 
shook Numal as the camel and trav- 
eler appeared to be rich. But the 
slender legs of the camel trotted 
swiftly past the little group huddled 
in the blazing glare of the mid-day 
sun. . Numal was stunned. It couldn’t 
be. But the hooded, turbanned sheikh 
had not even glanced at them. The 
old man quivered and his dry mouth 
cried again. “Water”. The keen swift 
mind of the boy seemed to see far 
away a group of three slipping over 
to the border to Egypt and a safe 
haven there. He saw himself coming 
through the dust and heat of a long 
journey weary and footsore laying 
at the feet of the Child the precious 
gift. The words of the Wise Men 
echoed in his ears, “The Christ Child 
will need this jewel to help someone 
in some far off time”. He almost felt 
the soft gentle breath of the Baby as 
he leaned over him for his benedic- 
tion. Then Numal’s eyes saw the 
camel of the rich skeikh stepping 


quickly beyond the next hill. He 
could still catch the sheikh and of- 
fer him his last possession for water. 
How could he refuse to give water 
for the precious stone? The old 
man’s lips moved in piteous entreaty. 
Numal rose and on swift feet sped 
after the camel. As he reached the 
traveler his quick fingers fumbled at 
the skin bag tied around his neck. 
The jewel he brought out hung in 
the sunlight as a gleaming fantasy 
from another, richer world. The 
sheikh paused as the slim brown 
fingers held it up. 

“For water - - this - - ”, Numal 
panted. The bearded, greedy face 
grew more lustful. 

“I have no water, only wine”, he 
said as the ferret eyes never left the 
gleaming stone. 

“Then quickly — gave it,” the boy 
demanded. He snatched the full skin 
pouch of wine and fled back over the 
desert, never thinking once of the 
jewel he had left behind in the claw- 
like, ringed hand. 

Life flowed back into the tired old 
body as fast as it had seemed to be 
leaving it before to Numal. The 
youth tenderly wiped the dust from 
the wrinkled face. 

“I helped them the three — fly into 
Egypt — where Herod will never find 
them. The donkey poor little brave 
animal could not endure the hasty 
trip across the desert and on my re- 
turning trip gave out. Ah ! how 
sweet the Child looked wrapped in 
his warm traveling blanket”, the old 
man said in a tender voice, rich and 
resonant. 

At his words a soaring peace filled 
Numal. The heavy load on his heart 
from the empty, little skin bag that 
blew in the desert was now lifted. 
He had not entirely failed. Would 
not the Christ Child wish him to help 
someone who had helped Him? He 
would not get to see the Child, so 
he said gently, “Sir, can you tell me 
about the Child and the Mother and 
the wonderful events of that night?” 

Again the peace of that heavenly 
night thrilled in Numal and the story 
of that night and the flight to Egypt 
in the gentle words of the old man 
were the notes of the heavenly 
chorus, saying “Peace on earth, 
goodwill toward Men.” 
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Christmas Customs 

MIMI CORDES 


VERYONE has the Christ- 
mas Spirit. The stores are 
gay with red and green ; 
there are colored lights on 
the streets ; Christmas trees 
are appearing in the stores ; 
and the dormitories ring with “Jin- 
gle Bells” and . . . More Days to 
Vacation”. Where did it start? We 
all know that the religious feeling, 
the “peace, goodwill toward men” is 
the celebration of the birth of Christ. 
The trees, the ornaments, and the 
banquets, though, have their roots 
in the pagan festivals of all the ages. 
Christ has given them meaning to 
all those that believe in Him. 

The Romans had a feast called 
Saturnalia which lasted from the sev- 
enteenth to the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember. It was really a feast of the 
harvest, but it comprised a vacation 
from school, equality for slave and 
master, much feasting, and freedom 
from punishment. Saturnalia de- 
cayed with Rome, but the Christians 
took up where Rome left off for their 
feast of the Nativity. 

In England, among the Druids, we 
find the origin of another group of 
pagan customs. They hung up the 
mistletoe, holly, and evergreen. Lat- 
er the Yule log, accompanied by 
much song and ceremony satisfied 
the fire-worshipers. The boar’s head 
and the wassail howl provided feast- 
ing and Christmas Cheer for every- 
one. The Lord of Misrule (Our mod- 
ern practical jokster) contributed to 
the fun of the Yuletide season. 

We are all very familiar with the 
good old-fashioned American Christ- 
mas with evergreens, cold weather, 
Santa Claus, and his reindeer (or 
maybe his airplane), and stockings 
hung by the fireplace. Peace and Joy 
are its keynotes. Everyone does 
something for someone else in this 
season of bells and carols, turkey and 
plum pudding, and presents. How- 
ever, there are many customs ob- 
served in different parts of the coun- 


try that we are not acquainted with. 

Here in the South we celebrate 
with a bang! Fireworks on Christ- 
mas are reserved for us alone. The 
darkies with their “Christmas gif’, 
white folks” add to the atmosphere 
and the spirit of the season. 

New England, of course, was in- 
fluenced for a great while by the 
Puritan Fathers so their Christmas 
is often not as elaborate and festive 
as others. The Puritans considered 
the hulk of the Christmas customs 
as typifying a pagan festival so they 
confined their activities to quiet wor- 
ship in church. 

Thanksgiving still outshines 
Christmas in many towns and there 
are still people who never hung a 
stocking when they were small. The 
first celebrations of Christmas in 
New England featured a community 
tree and many towns have preserved 
the tradition. The community tree 
is decorated beautifully in the town 
hall where the children place their 
gifts. On Christmas Day the local 
Santa Claus distributes the holiday 
packages and the children perform. 

Down in the Southwest where 
there has been a great deal of Span- 
ish influence the celebration of 
Christmas starts more than a week 
before December twenty-fifth. A 
group of men and women get togeth- 
er and visit a friend’s house — a dif- 
ferent one every night. They knock 
on the door and sing until someone 
in the house asks, “Who is there?” 
They answer, “The Virgin Mary and 
St. Joseph seek lodgings in your 
house.” At first the inmates of the 
house refuse to let them in. When 
they are finally welcomed they enter 
and kneel to repeat a short prayer. 
This re-enacting of the Bible story 
precedes an evening of merrymak- 
ing. On Christmas Eve everyone 
gathers in a large hall where they 
present a solemn little play celebrat- 
ing the birth of the Savior. 

Christmas for the Shakers is really 



an exciting occasion. The men and 
the women sit at the same table ! Be- 
fore eating everyone gets up in turn 
and says, “God is Love”, after which 
the meal is eaten in absolute silence. 
Singing provides the entertainment 
for the evening. As the singing pro- 
ceeds they mark time with their feet 
and hands. Then their bodies begin 
to sway from side to side in the pe- 
culiar manner that has given this 
sect its name of Shakers. 

Among the Pennsylvania Germans 
Pelznickel is just as much a boogey 
man as he is a gift giver. He is an 
old man with a long white beard who 
goes from house to house asking the 
parents whether the children have 
been good or not. The good children 
receive a present from his well-load- 
ed pack but the naughty ones are 
supposed to not only forfeit their 
present but get a tap on the shoulder 
with the old man’s switch. 

The Moravians live in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, but they emphasize all 
sorts of goodies, especially “Christ- 
mas cakes”. These are made in vari- 
ous interesting shapes such as stars, 
leaves, all kinds of animals, and fun- 
ny little men and women. The recipe 
for these cakes is a secret among 
the Moravians. The Christmas Eve 
love feast which is held in the church 
is noted for its lovely music. During 
the singing cakes and coffee are 
served to the congregation. Shortly 
before the close of the service lighted 
wax candles are passed to all the 
boys and girls to represent the com- 
ing of the light into the world. This 
is but one of the many beautiful cus- 
toms observed by the Moravians. 

Christmas has become synony- 
mous with feasting, vacations, and a 
very festive atmosphere. In every 
celebration we do remember that we 
are celebrating the birthday of Christ 
or the coming of the Light. Christ- 
mas still retains what we think of as 
its “good old-fashioned” character- 
istics and customs. 
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As The Show Goes On 


I ftTf H T WAS Christmas Eve in 
the theater. Outside, the 
snow was sifting down en- 
1LJI veloping the mail-boxes, 
garbage cans, and fire-plugs 
into huge white-wrapped 
Christmas bundles. People rushed 
from shelter to shelter huddled up 
under snow-flecked coat collars and 
bundled in thick wool scarves. 

Inside, the audience was just in the 
stage of wiping their various tears 
and sobs away. Purses snapped as 
women opened them in search of 
that greatest of all defense mechan- 
isms, a woman’s powder puff. 

A good many gutteral sounds 
came very definitely from masculine 
throats being cleared. The cannon- 
cracker succession of chewing-gum 
pops evidenced the fact that the 
teen-age contingent was present, too. 

Among the muffled buzz of con- 
versation a thoughtful mother was 
explaining to her five-year-old that 
the man who fell off the high build- 
ing was not really a man but a dum- 
my, and two grammar school young- 
sters were waging an amateur con- 
flict over the last caramel in their 
jointly owned sack of candy. 

An armistice immediately went in- 
to effect, however, when the first 
creaks of the pulleys sounded and 
the curtain began to rise. 

Out walked Grinno the clown, am- 
bling across the stage, his face a 
white blank plastered with a broad 
grin and punctuated sharply with 
circumflex eyebrows. He walked as if 
he were supporting with effort, rath- 
er than wearing, the absurd black 
hat on his head. From the welcome 
laugh as the curtain first rose until 
the last applause, the audience was 
completely Grinno’s. When not dou- 
bled up with laughter at his amusing 
little expressions and antics, their 
expressions were molded in good- 
humored expectancy. 

He did not depend on the usual 
clown suit, ruffled around the neck 


ALBERTA TRULOCK 

and gaudy with circles and squares, 
but rather got his effects from his 
facial expressions that appealed to 
the audience because they were so 
human, so blanklooking, and so ex- 
haustingly dumb. 


A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS 
LULLABY 

A baby boy in Bethlehem 

Had piles of hay; he had no bed . 
lie had no pillows pink and blue, 

But light glowed round His head . 

He came from God to live dou n here, 
And crowds of angels sang that night. 
Bite shepherds heard the happy song 
And saw the sky all bright . 

Some wise men brought their gifts and 
came 

A star above them showed the way • 
They’d heard the baby was a king: 

They kneeled dozen in the hay. 

Now little brother, sleep, and you 
May see the tiny Baby King. 

Tonight’s His birthday night, you see, 
The night the angels sing. 

— Mary Yancey Pittard, ’38 


The atmosphere of intensity and 
tragedy induced by the film had 
been transformed into that of care- 
free relaxation. 

Dr. Richard Braden, prominent 
city physician, who had slipped in 
the theater just as the last reel of 
the film was being shown, noticed 
this effect of the clown’s personality 
on the audience. Mentally, he pro- 
nounced it good in the diagnostic 
manner of his profession. 

It was a novelty to Dr. Braden, 
this being able to take time off to 
go to a show, a rare happening of 
about once in two months. He had 
planned this show as an especial fam- 


ily treat for Charlotte and Sylvia. It 
had been so very long since he had 
time to go with them to a show or 
even stay at home for the evening. Dr. 
Braden had been busy. It was the 
office in the day and hospital rounds 
until late in the afternoon. Then con- 
ferences. lectures, and what-not, all 
very necessary for establishing and 
keeping the reputation of a promi- 
nent city physician. But he hardly 
ever saw his wife and daughter any 
more. It had been months now since 
they had even come down in the 
morning to chat with him over his 
hurried cup of coffee and see him 
off to the office. Yet he knew that 
Sylvia needed the sleep in the morn- 
ings after her night-dancing until 
two. Her mother had probably been 
to some club meeting until late, too. 

But he missed seeing them, and on 
Christmas Eve he resolved at what- 
ever the cost to his work, to take 
them out to dinner, and then, he 
thought, they would go home and fix 
the slivery snow and icicles on the 
Christmas tree, and try to guess what 
the odd-shaped bundles contained. 
He had phoned from the office for 
the maid to give them the message 
and all day had looked forward to 
the evening. 

Then he reached home to hear, 
“Dr. Braden. Miss Sylvia and Miss 
Charlotte said to tell you they were 
sorry, sir. but they had already made 
an engagement that couldn’t be 
broken tonight. They wish they had 
known earlier, but they hope that 
you will go on to a show and have 
a nice evening.” 

Of course, it was perfectly reason- 
able. He couldn’t have expected to 
have them there tonight. They 
couldn't sit around and wait not 
knowing when he would be able to 
get off. Naturally when he was at 
home so little, they couldn’t have 
been expected to depend on him for 
tonight. But Dr. Braden could not 
feel the Christmas spirit very in- 
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tensely as he wrapped his woolen 
scarf around his neck, gave his hat 
brim a sidelong jerk and started out 
to the show alone. He had the not 
very comforting realization that he 
was becoming merely a necessary ac- 
cessory to his wife and daughter’s 
life and he was thinking for the first 
time of the price his profession had 
asked of him. 

Grinno the clown had for the time 
being, however, painted over this 
melancholy feeling with the light 
comedy stroke of the artist that he 
was, and Dr. Braden leaned back 
and chuckled good naturedly in the 
relieved way of a dignified profes- 
sional man released from his occupa- 
tional stays. 

When the performance was over 
he stopped in the lobby on his way 
out of the theater to look at the big 
life-sized cardboard poster of Grin- 
no and gave his critical opinion to 
the usher standing near. 

“Nice show. The feller is a co- 
median of top rank.” 

“Glad you enjoyed it, sir”, and the 
boy smiled inwardly at the nature 
of the man, almost naive in its f it 1 1 - 
flavored appreciation of a little re- 
laxation. 

Dr. Braden walked out to face the 
brisk cold wind with a new courage 
in his heart. 

Back stage Grinno the clown was 
in his dressing room wiping off the 
grease paint. The room was coldly 
hare, furnished only with t w o 
straight chairs, a dressing table, a 
lavatory, and several hooks on the 
wall. 

A once bespangled dancer’s cos- 
tume, now dirty and bedraggeled, 
hung on a hook where it had been 
abandoned by some lithe butterfly 
who by this time was flitting in new 
spangles in a new city. 

The traces of numberless choruses 
were left behind in the form of lip- 
stick and eye-shadow smears on the 
walls which had happened to be the 
most convenient places for deposit- 
ing excess paint. 

Also on the walls were various 
messages written by roving troupers 
to other troupers who might by 
chance use the same room. They 
were cynical, comical, silly, pathetic 


— footnotes on the characters of foot- 
light performers. 

The room itself breathed the sen- 
timent of here today, gone tomor- 
row. This was merely the place 
where actors put on the faces to 
meet that part of the world to be 
entertained for one night. The world 
saw those faces and laughed and 
thrilled and sang with those stage 
faces. This room, the world never 
saw. This held the reality behind the 
show that must go on. 

It was in this room that Grinno 
the clown was unmasking himself 
to become who? Why, it didn’t mat- 
ter. It was only as Grinno the clown 
that he mattered. He was the clown 
who laughed and made others laugh 
and the world fell at the feet of Grin- 
no the clown because he made it 
laugh. 

But standing in front of the mirror 
with a towel in one hand and a jar 
of cream in the other, the comedian 
dipped the towel in the cream, lifted 
it up and with a firm stroke wiped 
the white paste from one half his 
face. The mirror reflected an image 
that was one-half Grinno the clown, 
and one-half a man the world did not 
know or care about 

One-half of that face was covered 
over with the chalky cast, the stiff 
leer that gave the audience some- 
thing to laugh at. In the other was 
written the real story of ten years 
during which the show had gone on. 
It had gone on when at times he had 
felt it couldn’t, and when the only 
thing that sent him out to face the 
lights from those bleak, cold dress- 
ing rooms was the thought that back 
home Josephine would get a check 
on the first. 

The check was the thing. It had 
meant his very life when he had land- 
ed that job with the show. The iron 
foundry had laid him off two weeks 
before, with two hundred others. The 
force had been cut from top to bot- 
tom in those times when little chil- 
dren were fingering around in gar- 
bage cans for food and when men 
who had been too proud, were walk- 
ing into government relief stations 
with a defiant, bewildered gleam in 
their eyes to ask for bread for hun- 
gry women and children huddled up 


in the cold at home. Josephine had 
been ill. She needed medicine and 
a doctor. Little Dave was only three 
months old and needed plenty of 
warm milk and a warm place to 
sleep. All this, and he had been laid 
off with only a week’s salary. 

^ es, that job with the show had 
been a Godsend. He would have 
painted a permanent grin on his face 
and signed any kind of contract then 
• . if it meant food and coal for his 
wife and baby. He remembered how 
the sobs welled up in Josephine’s 
throat as she clung to his coat on 
the morning he had left, holding lit- 
tle Dave in one arm and trying to 
say the brave thing. “David, we 
should be so thankful.” 

From there, he had learned what 
it meant, that creed of the theater, 
“the show must go on”. It had gone 
on for David for ten years. It had 
gone on, nights when he was frantic 
from worry, when Josephine had 
promised to send a letter to a certain 
town and the route of the show had 
been switched at the last minute. 
I he show had gone on during that 
awful time after he had the letter 
about little Dave having pneumonia. 
It had been every night for eight 
days that he had tumbled out to 
frolic and grin on the stage with a 
cold, terrible anxiety clutching at 
his heart for fear that his baby was 
dead. 

There had been times that Jose- 
phine had been worse and he had 
had to fight with himself to stay with 
the show, preaching to himself the 
foolishness of giving up the only 
sure job he could get, struggling to 
down the madness in him that point- 
ed the way out life’s back door. But 
somehow, the show went on. 

And life had gone on with it. But 
for David it had been only a smat- 
tering of life that had sifted through 
to him. Josephine’s letter (Caesar! 
could it have been over nine years?) 
telling of Dave’s first tooth, and of 
how he had learned to say Daddy 
the first word. A little tinted picture 
of the boy soon after he had taken 
his first step. The little bugga was 
wearing a blue fuzzy sweater and 
grinning so cunningly. Dave won- 
dered if other people would have 
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thought lie looked like his Dad. Rut 
he silenced the thought as quickly as 
it came, remembering that to other 
people, little Dave's dad was a chalk- 
faced clown. 

In his billfold was the tattered 
message the boy had sent when he 
was six. It was written in the scraw- 
ly, effortful script of a first-grader. . 
“Dear Daddy, I hope you can come 
home this Christmas. Mother and 1 
want you here when we light up 
the Christmas tree." 

Only three times had he seen them 
in that decade. The last time, the 
boy had been eight and so proud of 
his new tricycle Dad had brought. 
David smiled as he remembered his 
little Dave growing up. But Jose- 
phine was the one who had worried 
him. She had been paler and thinner 
than ever. He had determined to do 
something . . anything to get out of 
the show and stay with her. 

Now there was only one more 
week of it. Tonight was Christmas 
Eve and on New Year’s he would 
be going back to the iron foundry 
to his old job. It would lie hard phys- 
ical work this time, down where the 
machines droned and the odor of 
smeltering ore filled his nostrils. The 
pay would be less too. But he was 
thankful. At least he would be there 
to get up in the mornings and build 
the fire for Josephine; and he could 
romp with Dave and sit by the fire 
in his own home at night when work 
was over. He wouldn’t have to go 
to a second-rate hotel to hover over 
a half cold radiator and stare at a 
blank wall. It was worth the price 
of hard, strenuous labor. 

Only a week more now for the 
show to go on . . at least for David. 

He dipped the towel into the jar 
of cream a second time, unmasked 
the other half of his face and smiled 
into the mirror. 

The next morning was a busy one 
for Dr. Braden. He made the hospi- 
tal rounds early and returned to the 
office to find it packed full of pati- 
ents. Most of them, however, were 
simple cases that could he dismissed 
with a prescription and a few direc- 
tions, so the doctor walked to the 
office door at thirty minutes before 
office hours were scheduled to close 


and signified that he was ready for 
his last patient. 

A man of medium height wearing 
a rather light suit for the winter 
season arose and faced the doctor. 
His face was deeply lined and his 
eyes which were underscored heavily 
were misty with the shadows of un- 
shared secrets. 

The corners of his mouth were set 
and his countenance gave the cast- 
iron effect of one who had borne 
much and asked few boons of life. 

In answer to the physician’s. 



“How do you do, sir?” he said, 
“Reeves is my name, sir. I think I 
need a little checking over.” 

“Yes, sir. Come right in. What 
seems to be the trouble,” Dr. Braden 
asked, in his cheeriest professional 
manner. 

“Oh, nothing particular, — been go- 
ing on for some time, just a sort of 
weak feeling, turn dizzy every now 
and then, thought maybe I might 
need a little tonic.” He said it in 
the apologetic way strong men often 
speak of their illnesses, as if it real- 
ly doesn’t matter, but is a little trou- 
blesome. 

Dr. Braden kept up the conversa- 
tion during the examination. “Don’t 
believe I’ve seen you before,” he ob- 
served. 

“No, I move around . . never stay 
in the same place long . . first time 
I’ve been here.” The man cut his 
words off as if his breath were short. 

Dr. Braden’s tone became more 
serious as he continued the examina- 
tion. “Man, you’ve been some time 
without a checking over, haven’t 
you ?” 

The patient nodded. The doctor 
was silent. 

A few minutes later Dr. Braden 
hung his stethroscope carelessly 


around his neck and motioned the 
man to sit down. 

“Mr. Reeves, would it be possible 
for you to give up your work and get 
off and completely relax, say for . 

“My God, man, what do you mean. 
It isn’t that serious?” 

“I’m afraid so, sir. You see it’s 
your heart. It’s leaking, been going 
on for some time as far as I can tell. 
You’ll have to go easy from now 
on.” 

The man’s face whitened. The 
doctor continued. 

“You must stop work, get away 
from worry and anything to weaken 
your constitution, maybe not for 
good but at least for six months.” 

“But I can’t,” the man interrupted! 
“My job . . I only,” but the doctor 
dismissed it with a mandatory wave 
of the hand. 

“You must, Mr. Reeves. You’ll 
have to stop right now and take things 
easy. . rest . . relax . . play awhile in 
an easy sort of way. I suggest that 
you begin by going down to the 
theater tonight. There’s a comedian 
down there that is really rich. . saw 
him last night myself. Grinno the 
clown I believe they call him. He 
ought to help you not to worry, 
that’s the main thing,” and the doc- 
tor talked on giving his directions. 

The patient only stared ahead with 
an expression even more set than 
that of his first appearance. 

Dr. Braden sensed the man’s hope- 
lessness. 

“Oh, it isn’t all that hopeless. 
You’ll be all right if you take things 
easy. If it is absolutely necessary, 
you may even be able to keep on 
working — if it isn’t strenuous work 
physically. You go on down to the 
theater tonight. See if Grinno doesn’t 
help your feelings and drop back by 
tomorrow and we’ll see if we can’t 
do some more checking and plan a 
more definite program for you.” 

The man was no longer listening. 

“What is it man? . . No need to 
take it so hard.” 

At this, the patient looked up until 
his eyes, still deep in unshared se- 
crets, fully met the eyes of the physi- 
cian. 

“Sir.” he .said, “I am Grinno, the 
clown.” 
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Scribes 9 Page 


I HAVE TWO LOVERS 

I have two lovers 

Of whom I am proud 

But one is a name 
I ne’er mention aloud . 

*Tis not that I’m ever 
Ashamed of this one , 

But friends wouldn’t see 

If' here our love could come from. 

So our trysts are most secret, 

No one knows about them 

ll'hen he creeps in my window 
As day’s eyesight grows dim. 

He caresses my hair 
And glides all about. 

On warm nights l love him; 

In fall , he’s shut out. 

Sometimes we go strolling — 

Then he’ll murmur to me. 

And when we are merry , 

He shouts joyfully . 

And he kisses my cheek. 

I’ll be true to the end — 

No one would be jealous for 
My lover’s the wind! 

— \I. W. 


A FIRESIDE TALE 

Silhouetted against the fires bright blaze 
Two figures sat and dreamed — 

Broad shoulders pillowed a curly head 
And minutes slipped by unseen. 

Smoky dreams rose silently 
With flames to the dazzling blue. 

And the fire made changing patterns 
Of every crimson hue. 

Two silhouettes sought happiness 
There in the fire s soft glow . . . 

Two blithe souls found quietness . . . 

A cricket told me so. 



ENVY 

Icy drops 

Dripping, dripping down 

On the soul of beauty. 

Icy w all 

Rising , slowly rising, 

Built of stinging drops. 

Cold, white cell , 

Icy-iron vault , imprisoning 

Beauty in a frozen tomb. 

-A. T„ *38 

ON SEEING BEAUTY 

The silent step of starlit night soft upon 
the snow ; 

Silhouetted forms against the sunset s 
faded glow; 

Sportive breezes making threats to wisps 
of chimney-smoke ; 

Twinkling lights that summon home- 
ward weary village folk. 

A sudden pain contracts my throat — a 
pain that none has named — 

Elusive as the fairy forms our infant 
fancy framed. 


FOR THE SAKE OF HOLLY 

Christmas Eve it was that at our door 
Appeared a tattered minstrel. Snow was 
in 

His hair and laughter in his eye. Across 
His back he bore a fir tree newly cut. 

Its dark boughs warm beneath a coat of 
snow. 

He shook it, stood it in the corner, and 
Then turned to throw more wood upon 
the fire. 

The children s faces brightened and they 
ran 

To do the minstrel's bidding. Joe went 
out 

For holly . Anne brought down the 
Christmas balls 

We had not seen since fat her' s death had 
stopped 

All Christmas cheer for us. And soon the 
tree 

Had blossomed into glistening red balls 
And silver tinsel and a choir of tiny 
Bells that tinkled merrily. And soon 
The flames upon the hearth leaped 
higher in 

A jolly crackling sound. We sat around 
It, burned our fingers in our eagerness 
For tempting chestnuts. Then the 
minstrel told 

Us stories and we sang. And all at once 
The numbness in our hearts teas gone. 
We had 

Forgotten we were hungry and in need. 
It was enough to be alive, to sing 
Together and be glad at Christmas time. 

— M. ^ ’39 


— B. K., ’39 


— M. T., ’38 
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Book Review 


HE DOMINANT strain in 
the life of Katrina is her in- 
vincible optimism — not the 
gay, laughing sort, but a 
grave, courageous optimism 
tempered by realities. 

When Johan of Klinten comes 
from Aland to her home in Finnish 
Ostcrbotten, he lures her away to 
his Swedish island with tales of a 
place where all families have wheat 
for bread and where apples grow in 
abundance. Disillusionment comes 
rapidly and completely. Johan leaves 
her in one of the squalid laborers’ 
huts and goes away to sea. The farm- 
er-captains who rule the village de- 
mand Katrina’s services during har- 
vest. As she had a man’s strength, 
she has a man’s work to do in the 
fields. The work is difficult, the 
wages meagre. Katrina’s feeling to- 
ward her boasting husband is at this 
time pure scorn. 

There is no solace among her 
neighbors, who jeer at her incessant- 
ly. They are never to understand the 
ways of the queer foreign woman. 
They amuse her. She likes the quaint 
way everyone of them says, “Well, 
as the bucket said when the chain 
broke.” 



KATRINA 

By Sally Salminen 


MARY Y. PITTARD 

Her best friend is Elvira, the 
young daughter of one of the wealth- 
ier farmers. She constantly defies 
Captain Nordkvist’s commands, al- 
most at the expense of starvation for 
her family. She always wins some- 
thing better for them from the strug- 
gle, and she gains also the silent ad- 
miration of the old captain. 

Katrina demands the best the 
world will give her children. Once 
she hopes, after the birth of the lus- 
ty little Einar, that there will be no 
others, as she knows too well the 
limited opportunities she has to be- 
stow. However, she appears to give 
her whole self to the solution of each 
child’s peculiar problems. Sandra, 
Katrina’s o n 1 y daughter, goes 
through her brief life picking flow- 
ers, happily never aware of the mock- 
ing villagers who laugh at her bowed 
legs. 

To Einar and Gustav, the two sur- 
viving sons, Katrina gives her last 
years. She shows a mother’s all-suf- 
ficient wisdom in judging the needs 
of each of them. She loses her own 
desires in the greater desire to see 
her sons well-adjusted in life. 

Einar, always ashamed of his 
home-surroundings, finally attains 


his lifelong ambition to be a cap- 
tain. He finds some happiness in 
marrying Saga, the girl his brother 
has loved, and in moving to the city. 

Gustav loses his buoyant joyous- 
ness as the result of an early disap- 
pointment in love. He goes away to 
sea one last time. Katrina knows he 
is dead when his apple tree dies. 

Always the favorite son of Katrina 
is Johan, her childish husband. He 
always turns to her for strength, 
while she relies on him for cheer- 
fulness. His unperturbed good na- 
ture is essential ; she needs his sea- 
song in her house. After his death, 
death is to her only the possibility 
of finding him again. 

Sally Salminen, winner of the Hel- 
singfors prize, tells the story simply, 
with warmth and understanding. 
The characters and the setting are so 
real and yet so timeless, that the 
reader starts in surprise at the rath- 
er incongruous sound of a telephone 
in Captain Nordkvist’s home. The 
book is a delightful retreat into the 
whole of a simple, unpretending peo- 
ple and a satisfying insight into the 
life of a stout-hearted peasant wom- 
an. 


SINGING DRUMS 


For many years Helen Welshi- 
mer’s poems have been known and 
loved by a wide audience. Many of 
her poems have been published in 
the well-known national magazines. 
Now the author has given us for the 
first time a collection of her best be- 
loved poems. 


By Helen Welshimer 

PAT PEARSON 

From this verse Miss Welshimer 
has taken the title for her book : 

"So proudly note I'll hold my head 
d s each tomorrow comes. 

That those who look at me will think 
/ walk to singing drums ” 

Every poem in the collection is a 


charming bit in itself. The work as 
a whole deals lightly with many mat- 
ters and seriously with a few. The 
verses sing of the ecstasy and sweet 
sadness of young love, the promise 
and great fulfillment of later years, 
of the hopes too high for human 
reach, of the heartaches all women 
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know. The poems in the volume are 
tender, and touching, frivolous and 
gay, witty and wise. Their appeal is 
for all ages and all groups. 

In the first section which is de- 
voted to the verses on first love we 
find this one : 

" First love is m eet , a preface to devotion . 

Sot having knoun a tear, a qualm, a 
pain. 

Hoiv could you chart the high road 
which will lead you 

To older love that flows in richer vein .” 

Miss Welshimer’s poems have a 
definite lyric quality that makes for 
rhythm and beauty. The verses have 
a way of singing their way into the 
mind of the reader. Perhaps it is the 
intensely human feeling with which 
she writes ; perhaps it is the warm 
reality and the tenderness of her 
verse that give to it such a wide ap- 
peal. 

Love is not the only theme with 
which the author deals. She writes 
of home, of mothers, of children ; of 
rainbows and cookie jars; of little 
boys and gardens with fireflies ; of 
candlelight and firelight at dusk ; 
of marching men ; of a certain Young 
Carpenter; and of the lepers who 
come to Him for healing. In all the 
poems in “Singing Drums” we find 
revealed the beauty of a shining 
faith. 

Miss Welshimer’s poem “A 
Change” taken from the section en- 
titled “The Highest Hill”, gives us 
the healthful sympathy of her poe- 
try: 

"Each time a hungry man knocks at my 
door, 

I see a child with table neatly spread 

In white for him, and someone whom 
he loved 

To pour his milk and slice the crusted 
bread 

For wandering men were one time little 
boys 

If hose mothers loved them as I love 
my own, 

And held them close and dreamed as 
mothers do 

0, Cod, be kind to men who go 
alone!” 


UNTO ALL MEN 

The angel of the Lord said that? 

I hadn't heard before. 

If Christ teas born for everyone, 

Td like to knoiv some more. 

You say he came to ransom all? 

He gave His life for us? 

Excuse me if I doubt your word 
And make a bit of fuss. 

But what has Jesus done for me? 

Have I a decent bed? 

Have I enough to eat today? 

Have I a cent ahead? 

Your Christ is not for folk like me. 

He isn't for the poor, 

He's just a Lord of wealthy men. 

And not for us Tm sure. 

O, no, I don't resent your words. 

I think no bitter thought. 

I merely know that what you say 
Time has proved is naught. 

You think that I should give my life 
To one who died for me? 

But proof that he had Me in mind 
I frankly fail to see . 

For surely all his followers 
( The Christians of the world, 
lf 'ho claim to do his will on earth. 

Beneath his flag unfurled). 

If he had promised aught to us 
(The struggling labor classes) 

Would know of it and try to help 
Us trouble-ridden masses. 

I said I don’t resent your words. 

It's only that the way 
You Christians act speaks up so loud 
I can't hear what you say. 

— Margaret Turner, ’38 
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Glimpses of the Authors 


The maples burned without a sound. 

— Robert T. Coffin in Strange Holiness 

A bird became three silver bells 
Upon a distant cedar’s top. 

— Robert T. Coffin in Strange Holiness 

Cowbells hung like broken bits of hymns 
Across a hill. 

— Robert T. Coffin in Strange Holiness 

Here one draws a careful breath 
This loveliness is so like death. 

— Robert T. Coffin in Strange Holiness 

No man who is capable of the big things faces the doing 
of them with complacency. The climber has to face his first 
nasty bit of fly crawling. 

— Warwick Deeping in Sorrell and Son 

Cynicism, to be tolerable must have grace and wit, apart 
from those it’s just bad manners. 

John Galsworthy ill Flowering Wilderness 

Self-indulgent languor. — Oil for the Lamps of China. 
Better than sentiment, laughter opens the breast to love. 

— Meridith in Richard Feverel 

As if alarmed the figure descended on the right side of the 
harrow with the glide of a waterdrop down a bud and then 
vanished. 

— Thomas Hardy in Return of the Native 


1'he raw wound of the furrow. 

— Dubose Heyward 

War — months of intense boredom punctuated by moments 
of intense fear. 

— Gibbs in Gun Fodder 

People who don’t live arc wonderfully preserved. 

— John Galsworthy in In Chancery 

Her voice capitalized the words. 

— Ursulla Parrott 

December of that year was like an old woman’s memory 
of April. 

— Basquerie 

There is a rhythmn in life, a certain beauty, which operates 
by a variation of lights and shadows, happiness alternating 
with sorrow, content with discontent, distilling in this process 
of contrast a sense of satisfaction, of richness that can be 
pinned down and captured only by those who possess the 
gift of awareness. 

— Louis Brom field in Possession 

She had made a discovery about life . . . that there is noth- 
ing of such force as the power of a person content merely to 
be himself, nothing so invincible as the power of simple hon- 
esty. 

— Louis Brumfield in Early Autumn 


EXCHANGES 

JEANNETTE DEAVER 


Congratulations to those colleges 
who have sent us copies of your 
magazine. From those that we have 
seen, it is possible to say that each 
one has something outstanding that 
other magazines would do well to 
look at. In the “Corraddi” from 
Greensboro, X. C., we find beautiful 
lithographs and charcoal sketches, 
done by the students. And what 
could add more to a magazine than 
pictures? 

For you Freshmen who have, at 
some time this year, struggled with 
a theme on “Why I Came to Col- 
lege”, there is something to look at 
and wonder if you could write as 
well — I’m speaking of the anony- 
mous “Mood Changes” in the Cor- 
raddi, expressing the sentiments of 
a Senior during each of her four 
years at college. 


In the last Exchange column, I 
mentioned the much talked-of book. 
Conversation at Midnight by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. If you don’t have 
an opinion of your own about the 
book, you can find plenty of other 
opinions in the Shorter publication. 
The Chimes and one in the Aurora 
from Agnes Scott. It is interesting 
to notice the different parts as quoted 
in the magazines, and see how stu- 
dent opinion of striking passages, 
differs. 

1 he Distaff from Florida State 
College For Women has a delight- 
ful little familiar essay that will par- 
ticularly appeal to anyone who has 
had to play the piano or organ in 
public for the first time. The story 
is “Music \\ as Rendered” by Mickey 
Conn. The opening story of this 
book, “History Class”, by Evelyn 


Fisher is excellent in its portrayal of 
a high school teacher and her reali- 
zations that it is not merely history 
and dates that the boys and girls 
need to know, but how to live in a 
world that is made up of the self- 
ish and the unselfish, the good and 
the bad. 

In the Chimes we find two lines 
devoted to the Big Apple and its 
following. First — That it is begin- 
ning to spoil but is still worth men- 
tioning. Second — Why does the Big 
Appier wiggle his finger? So nobody 
will look at his feet. Although I 
agree with the author of this, that 
there seems to be no literary value 
to those statements they are worth 
mentioning — just in the interest of 
the latest fad. 
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Someone Else's Brother 


CHARACTERS: 

Miss Lizzy, named at birth for a 
queen, has never yet “seen the day” 
when she “could ever be dignified, 
much less regal and queenlike”. But 
she is like good Queen Bess (her 
gentle dovelike nature considering 
itself quite risque in owning such 
familiarity) in that she has “never 
accepted the holy bonds of wedlock” 
(the one refusal being a street-car 
conductor with buck-teeth, who later 
absconded with the company’s 
funds; so it is just as well — because 
she would probably be in the “pen” 
now, always having been so loyal in 
her affections). A demure-looking 
little woman, wearing her badge of 
spinsterhood hopefully, she has soft, 
brown, childlike eyes, graying hair, 
which she “crimps” with a hot, curl- 
ing-iron each night. She has a pas- 
sion for flossy dress-collars and im- 
practical ornaments of outlandish 
colors to wear in her hats. She is the 
fluttery type, and her nervousness is 
the cause of the uneven numbers in 
the China set inherited by the two 
girls. 

The other. Miss ’Liny, christened 
Caroline. She is rather angular and 
affects a shingle bob for her hair. 
This, however, is her only affecta- 
tion. One could not imagine her 
breaking the plates. She is didactic, 
with little eye for the humorous, her 
eyes, in fact, being a fish-colored 
blue. (This is perhaps appropriate, 
as no one has ever given the fish 
credit for being a homorous animal.) 
She, surprisingly, had a “young man . 
Mr. Henderson takes the “girls, 
once a week to a “movie”, escorts 
them to church. He, (for no one 
knows why or how long) yearns 
after Miss ’Liny, who, in turn, 
“Wouldn't have him on a bet” but 
he is male protection for “two lone 
women”. 

Their main interest in life is their 
worship of their younger brother, 
George, or more correctly — his mem- 
ory, for he hasn’t been seen or heard 


MARIAN WAXELBAUM 

of since ten years ago Christmas. 

Lili is the French poodle. She is 
one of a kind, and no ordinary poodle 
could attempt the role. 

The Tramp is like most tramps, 
except for his rather wistful facial 
expression, (which a several days’ 
beard helps to conceal from the cas- 
ual observer), and the bewildered, 
hurt look in his eyes beneath his 
tattered hat brim. 

THE SETTING: 

One of those bed-bath-kitchenette 
apartments, advertised so attractive- 
ly in newspapers, and having (the 
tenant usually discovers later) a 
leaking water pipe (that bursts dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays). On the 
mantel to right back, is cluttered a 
frowsy assortment of folde — rols, col- 
lected over a period of years. An 
overstuffed chair is to the right of 
the fireplace. It has little crocheted 
squares on the back and arms. At 
the left arm is an Occasional table, 
which bears a pathetic little Christ- 
mas tree. Before the fire, which, of 
course, “crackles cheerily”, is placed 
a coffee table; but lest the wrong im- 
pression be given, the sisters drink 
only tea. On it is a work basket and 
a roll of tinsel. As this isn’t a mur- 
der play, don’t bother to remember 
these two articles as clues. To the 
left of f. p., is the sofa. Doors: one, 
to the right, opens on the kitchen ; 
the other, to the left, opens on pas- 
sageway to the street. 

Scene I 

Time: Five-twenty — a. c. w. — 
(According to Caroline’s watch) and 
she is always right. Miss ’Liny, with 
hat over one eye, and gesticulating 
wildly, stands in the center of the 
room, facing Miss Lizzy who sits 
excitedly awed in the “easy” chair. 
Lili is on the other end of the leash 
held by Miss 'Liny. 

Miss ’Liny : So I said to him, ‘Lili’s 
a very placid dog under ord’n’ry 


circ'mst’nces — that is, unless aroused 
by due cause !’ and the ruffian snips 
back at me. very impolite, as though 
I had nipped him instead of Lili — he 
sworn, — ’Liny, his exact words) — ‘If 
ye’d keep yer damned mangy bitch 
off the streets, it’s a happier world 
‘t would be. I’m thinking.* Well! As 
you know, it's the part to be gossip- 
ing on a street corner with a strang- 
er, so I turned face-about — though 
Lili objected and would have ripped 
his pants’ leg, I expect — . We walked 
two blocks out of our way to get 
back. It’s a blessing, always to have 
Lili for protection to two lone wom- 
en.” 

Miss Lizzie (with clasped hands) : 
“Oh, ’Liny, you were wonderful !” 

Miss ’Liny (with an affirmative 
jerk of her head, thus approving 
Miss Lizzie’s recommendation) : 
“And has anyone been here while I 
was gone?” 

Miss Lizzie: “Only the delivery 
boy with the wool and the picture we 
decided on because the man in it 
looked like George.” 

Miss ’Liny (brightening) : “You 
know, Lizzie, I just can’t help think- 
ing and talking about George. 1 real- 
ly feel as though we’d hear from him, 
or receive a surprise visit from him 
this Christmas. (As she speaks, she 
removes her hat and sits on the sofa 
— beside Lili). Do you remember 
how Lili loved him, too?” 

Miss Lizzie (wistfully) : “Yes, but 
that was when Lili was only a little 
roly-poly puppy, and she wouldn’t 
remember George now”, (she mur- 
murs his name lovingly). 

Miss ’Liny (with a dramatic move- 
ment of her hand) : “Perhaps you’re 
right, Lizzie, but I don’t know, 1 
don't know.” 

Miss Lizzie (loyally): “Now, ’Li- 
ny, you’re quite as well informed as 
I. You know, for example, this very 
afternoon, Lili nipped a man. So! 
That only proves if she nips a person 
if she doesn’t like him ! “(She finishes 
in triumph and sits back satisfied.) 
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Miss ’Liny (sarcastically): “Then 
she knew this man ! She just didn’t 
like him. (impatiently) Oh, Lizzie, 
don’t he so silly! Of course, you’re 
partly right, but she bites anyone 
she doesn’t know — like the man on 
someone strange is at the door — Lili 
the street. We always know when 
barks. But never when it’s Mr. Hen- 
derson or Nettie.” 

Miss Lizzie (meekly) : “Of course, 
you’re right. (Her expression 
changes with a new thought, and she 
becomes animated again) ’Liny, dar- 
ling, I can’t wait to start on the wool. 
I think, knitting George a sweater 
for Christmas — his favorite shade of 
blue, too — makes him seem right 
here with us — almost.” 

Miss ’Liny: “It’s true. I feel as 
though there were a man in the 
house already.” 

Miss Lizzie (gently): “Well, 
George, is always with 11s — in our 
thoughts — all of our little home is 
planned to suit his tastes — except 
(giggling) a few little ‘gew-gaws’, 
as he used to call them.” 

Miss ’Liny (absentmindedly tak- 
ing tinsel from the table) : “Yes, I 
suppose so. Lizzie. I think I’ll put 
this around. It’s near enough Christ- 
mas now.” 

Miss Lizzie: “Very well . . Do you 
know what Nettie said to me last 

night? Sometimes I wonder if 

she’s our friend, ’Liny? ‘Is your 
precious brother remembering his 
Christmas visit this year?* she said, 
and 1 didn’t like the way she spoke. 
Perhaps we do talk about him a great 
deal, but why shouldn’t we? Don’t 
you think so, ’Liny? And besides, 
we’re almost sure he’s a big busi- 
ness magnet — or — or — something, 
by now. He’d have to be, being 
George! Isn’t that right. ’Liny? (Her 
sister nods). But that woman acted 
as though she might be doubtful. 
She said, ‘Matilda was just asking 
me when you’d heard from him.* I 
do believe they talk about 11s behind 
our backs ! But I suppose there’s no 
way we have of stopping them — un- 
less — until — George does come.” 

Miss’ Liny: “And when he does — 
we’ll show them !” 

Miss Lizzie: “I haven’t stopped 
missing him for ten years, ’Liny.” 


Miss ’Liny: “Neither have I. But 
we have friends and our work and — 
Lili, give me that tinsel ! You naugh- 
ty dog!” (takes a silver end from Li- 
b’s mouth). 

Miss Lizzie (parrotlike) : “You 
naughty dog.” 

Miss ’Liny: “Where was I? Ah, 
yes — well, I hadn’t said anything, 
but I was hoping we’d at least hear 
from him before Christmas — there 
wasn’t any mail this morning?” 

Miss Lizzie (hurt): “Of course 
not ! You know I’d have shown it to 
you.” 

Miss ’Liny: “But he always loved 
Christmases, lie can’t have forgot- 
ten — (lowering her voice) you don’t 
suppose he’s ” 

Miss Lizzie (hysterically) : “ ’Liny, 
how can you ever think such a thing! 
— I expect George is awfully busy.” 

Miss ’Linv ( matter-of-factly) : 
“Yes, I - - ” 

(A knock is heard at the door. 
Miss Lizzie goes primly towards it, 
stands hesitating, then cracks it. Ad- 
dressing crack). 

Miss Lizzie: “What was it you 
wanted ?” 

Muffled Masculine Voice: “I was 
wondering, ma’am, if I could get a 
little something to eat? Be glad to 
work for it.” 

Miss Lizzie: “What j-just a minute 
turns from the door to Miss ’Liny 
with confidential air, whispers). 

Miss ’Liny (taking charge. In a 
firm voice): “Lizzie, you go fix him 
something. There’s plenty in the ice- 
box; I’ll look after ” 

Miss Lizzie (anxiously): “You’re 
going to ask him in? He’s probably 
tired?” 

Miss ’Liny: “Of course.” 

(Miss Lizzie goes out left to the 
kitchen, Miss ’Liny stops to light 
the lamp over the easy chair and 
goes to the door. Lili quietly takes 
possession of the chair. Miss ’Liny 

A SKYSCRAPER 

Against the moonlit sky , it leans , 
Massive ami commanding 
In its strength. 

As a stern pasha ruling 
His tiny province. 

A toast to mans ingenuous efforts, 

— By Joyce Turner. 


opens the door, and the Tramp is 
seen standing there. She gives a lit- 
tle unconscious start, shrugs her 
shoulders slightly.) 

Miss ’Liny (kindly): “Shouldn’t 
you like to come in and sit down? 
My sister is fixing a nice, hot supper 
for you.” (Leads him toward the 
chair, indicating it with a gracious 
hand). 

Tramp (apologetically) : “Li- er-- 
the dog?” 

(Miss Liny turns to see Lili bliss- 
fully, her tail wagging slightly). 

Miss ’Liny (Firmly) : “Lili! (paus- 
es) Well, then, won’t you sit here? 
(Tramp takes chair outside circle of 
brighter light. He pulls his hat furth- 
er over his eyes. As Miss ’Liny 
glances toward kitchen door, he 
darts a furtive glance around the 
room as though trying to impress it 
all on his mind. Enter Miss Lizzie 
with a tray.) 

Miss Lizzie (gaily): “Here you 
are ! Everything piping hot !” 

(She sets the tray down and flut- 
ters excitedly. She pointedly avoids 
M iss ’Liny’s accusing stare, well 
knowing it is because she has cut 
the newly-baked fruitcake a n d 
opened a can of Vienna sausages.) 

Miss ’Liny: “Er - - have traveled 
far?” 

Tramp, ( Head Still Bent) : “Yes’m, 
I came from Florida.” 

Miss Lizzie (confidentially) : “You 
know, we are so glad to help you 
out. We have a brother, just a little 
younger than you. I’d say, or maybe 
that’s because of your beard. (The 
Tramp avoids her gaze). If he were 
ever hungry, I’m sure we’d appreci- 
ate it if someone helped him out.” 

Miss ’Liny (laughing: “Of course, 
you know, my sister is only joking. 
Our brother is a big business mag- 
net.” (She turns towards Miss Liz- 
zie, and neither notices the look of 
pain that passes over the Tramp’s 
face, the sorrow in his dark eyes). 

I ramp : “These are very good sau- 
sage, m a am, they’ve always been 
my favorite dish.” 

Miss Lizzie: “I’m glad you’re en- 
joying them. We always keep them 
in the house — in case our brother 

should return I mean, visit us, 

unexpectedly.” 
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Miss ’Liny: “Would you like 
something more?” 

Tramp: “No’m, I’ve had plenty. I 
expect I’d better be moving along, 
now. That’s a nice dog you have 
there. She’s well preserved for her 
years.” 

Miss Lizzie: “Yes, she’s a fine dog. 
Tin surprised you could tell she 
wasn’t a young dog. You see, we 
take very good care of her. She’s 
like a member of the family. Our 
brother gave her to us ten years 
ago. That’s right, isn’t it, ’Liny? 
(She turns to her sister for confirma- 
tion. The Tramp winces again. She 
continues.) : Lili isn’t demonstrative, 
but she always snaps at strangers.” 

Miss ’Liny: “Yes. she does. Tt’s 
very odd that she didn’t even growl 
at you.” 

Tramp: “Yes’m. I guess dogs like 
me, all right. (Heavily) : Well, I - - 
I guess I’ll be getting along now. 1 
thank you ladies for the fine supper 
(half to himself) - - and every- 

thing.” 

Miss ’Liny (preceding him to the 
door) : “You are cpiite welcome, I 
assure you.” 

(The Tramp takes one more 
glance around the room). 

Tramp: “I’m sure your brother’s 
thinking of you, ma’am, and wishes 
he could be at home this Christmas. 
Good night.” (Door closes behind 
him.) 

Miss Lizzie: “Wasn’t it odd that 
he should speak of George as he 
left?” 

Miss ’Liny: “How strange that 
Lili didn’t try to nip him ?” 

Miss Lizzie: “She didn’t even 
growl 

Miss ’Liny (with a little sigh) : 
“Well, let’s clear away these dishes. 
He enjoyed his supper as much as 
George would have (Brightening) 
and when we’re through. I’ve a 
Christmas candy recipe to show you 
that I saw in the paper. George 
might like some if he happened to 
come for Christmas.” 

Miss Lizzie: “How friendly and at 
home that man semed .” 

(Curtain falls on the sisters “carry- 
ing their empty dishes toward the 
kitchen). 


Christmas Check Up on Boyfriend 

(Place Score Here if Good) 

At End if Not So Good. 


Check up on your boyfriend. Does he make the grade as a model hoy- 
friend? Seventy is passing, eighty is good, ninety is angelic and one hun- 
dred is impossible ! 

Got a pencil? All right — it’s every man for himself. Each question 
counts five. Get on your mark, get set, go! 

V means “yes”. X means “no”. 

Score 


1. Does he make your Christmas gift suit your personality (ahem !) 
rather than a standard perfume “set”? 

2. Is he thoughtful about making dates early? 

3. Does he plan dates before arriving, not taking you into consider- 
ation ? 

4. Does he discuss his work or educational pursuits with you? 

5. Is he cooperative about playing bridge, wearing evening clothes, 
dancing or observing the social amenties in general, or does he 
balk? 

6. Does he give you credit for an intelligent understanding of 
current affairs and discuss them with you? 

7. Is he broadminded concerning extreme (meaning our beloved 
“Robin Reds”, “Garnets”, “Cardinals”) shades of finger nail 
polish ? 

8. Does he give you confidence, assurance, moral “backbone”, 
when you are confronted with a critical situation? 

9. Is he thoughtful about buying your brand of cigarettes? 

10. Does he adopt a gracious attitude toward your family? 

11. Does he refrain from becoming impatient when you keep him 
waiting. After all it was to be expected. 

12. Does he keep you constantly aware of his sweet presence by 
letters, Sunday specials, phone calls, and telegrams and the like.’' 

13. He is never too possessive. 

14. Does he notice your clothes and encourage you to dress well? 
Is he color conscious? 

15. Does he usually send “sweets to the sweet” on Valentines and 
“says it with flowers” on Easter? 

16. Does he remember not to dial the radio for baseball scores just 
when he knows that your favorite song is being played by your 
special swing band? 

17. Is he just jealous enough to let you know lie’s interested? 

.18. Does he always, not only offer, but insist upon baiting your 
hook when you go fishing? 

.19. Does he break on you when you both are out dancing and they 
play your favorite piece? 

20 When things go wrong for him does he ask your advice, or 
does he take it out on you by being unreasonable? 


(I feel so empty 
with no scores) 
Merry Xmas! 
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Gloria in Excelsis 


HERE WAS an air of ex- 
pectancy about the whole 
house. Everything seemed 
waiting for something — the 
holly wreaths at each end of 
the mantel, the leaping fire, 
the pretty little green tree standing 
in the corner, even the furniture, 
pushed from its accustomed posi- 
tions to make room for the tree, add- 
ed to the feeling. Tommy could feel 
it, too, as he stood in the center of the 
room, for little shivers of delight 
were chasing each other up and 
down his spine. 

From the kitchen came delicious 
odors of mince pie and plum pud- 
ding He could hear his mother chop- 
ping nuts and raisins, while old 
Dorothy, the black cook hummed 
cheerfully as she mixed the dough 
for the pies. He heard the creak of 
the oven door as it opened, and the 
delightful smell of cooked pastry 
filled the room. Just as he thought 
he could stand it no longer, his moth- 
er called quietly from the kitchen 
door. 

“Can you come here a minute. 
Son?“ He went quickly toward her, 
wondering as he often did how she 
could always be so busy and yet have 
time enough to laugh and play with 
the baby and the children as she did. 
There she stood, her hands sticky 
with raisins and one side of her face 
and dark hair smeared with flour. 
They laughed together when she 
saw him looking at her smeary face 
and apron. Then she said, “Will you 
go outside and see what Ellen and 
Jackie are doing? Put on your coat 
and mittens; it’s cold. Then you may 
all come in after half an hour. Doro- 
thy and I shall have the pies finished 
and we’ll all have some hot choco- 
late and cookies’*. 

Tommy thought the day before 
Christmas was almost more fun than 
Christmas Day itself. There was so 
much to do, so many little surprises 
like the hot chocolate in the middle 
of the morning, so much mystery 


EDITH HOEFLICH 

about closets and packages, — and the 
center of everything was his moth- 
er. He wondered for a moment what 
Christmas would be like without her, 
but it frightened him, so he thought 
quickly of something else. 

He found the children in the yard. 



screaming gleefully as they leaped 
and ran about in the snow, their 
cheeks rosy and their dark eyes 
sparkling. They were making snow- 
balls in their tiny mittened hands 
and trying to throw them at each 
other. Tommy quickly took up some 
snow and made a ball which he 
threw at little Ellen. It smashed on 
the front of her bright red coat, and 
how surprised she was when she 
saw him there laughing. She joined 
him, screaming with delight and 
soon the three of them went into the 
house when their mother called. 

Lunch was a gay meal and the 
children laughed so much they could 
hardly eat. Jackie upset his milk but 
no one said a word. While she 
washed the dishes, old Dorothy 
hummed a melancholy song — her 
idea of a Christmas carol, and the 
rest of the family scattered about the 
house. 

Mother settled ten year old Tom- 
my at a table and brought him paper, 
seals, ribbon, scissors and paste and 



left him with the two younger chil- 
dren to do up their presents. When 
she left they went to the old toy 
chest and brought out their gifts. 
Jackie chose the paper and ribbon 
for the pretty packages, and Ellen 
handed Tommy the seals, already 
licked, which were to be placed on 
them. They worked for a long time 
and finally there was a heap of gaily 
colored packages, more or less bulky, 
piled on the table. 

Jackie with the grownup air some- 
times found in seven year olds said 
judiciously, “They do look pretty, 
Tommy. I think they’re prettier than 
they were last year.’* 

Suddenly Mother called, “I’m 
through with my presents. Who 
wants to help me find the decora- 
tions for the tree?” She had already 
showed them the lovely pink angel 
that had been on the tree. Tommy’s 
first Christmas and all of them were 
awfully careful of her. She hung 
right out on the front of the tree 
where everyone could see her. So the 
decorations were brought down- 
stairs and placed around the tree un- 
til after supper. 

1 he children were bathed and 
dressed very early and were anxious- 
ly waiting for their father, fearful 
that he might be late. After an ear- 
ly supper the family gathered around 
the little bare green tree, and this 
was the part of the day before Christ- 
mas that Tommy liked best — Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Habv was already in bed and the 
children helped father to decorate 
the Christmas tree. Of course, some 
of the pretty balls were broken and 
some icicles lost, but Father said if 
there weren’t too many, it didn’t 
matter, and Mother only laughed. 
W hi Ie they all worked on the tree, 
•Mother played and sang some of the 
C hristmas carols they all loved. 
\\ hen finally the tree was finished 
except for the “tippy topmost star” 
as little Ellen called it, which was 
left for Santa Claus to put on “just 
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right”, the tree was lighted and the 
family gathered before the tire. 

The fat, red candles in the front 
windows were sputtering, and Fath- 
er began to read the Christmas story, 
“Now when Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold, there came wise 
men ....”, and then the other, the 
story of the shepherds, “And there 
were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the fields keeping watch 
over their flock by night ...” 

And then after that quiet time, 
Mother took the children up to the 
nursery where they went to bed as 
quickly as they could after they had 
said their prayers. She lighted three 
candles, one for each of them and 
placed them in the window where 
the carollers would be sure to see 
them. Then as she closed the door, 
she said softly, “Go to sleep quick- 
ly and soon it will be morning. Good 
night.” 

After she had left. Tommy lay 
there watching the flickering candles 
on the window sill. He thought he 
saw a star — the bright Christmas 
star — far away in the black sky. 
Then suddenly he heard the carollers 
in the distance as they came down 


After the style of Kahil Gibran, author 
of The Prophet, The Garden of the 
Prophet, Prose Poems, and others. 

And a priest said , Speak to us of Si- 
lence . 

And he answered saying: 

Silence is your soul’s communion. In 
silence you gaze into the innermost 
depths of your being and see the un- 
clothed forms of your own thoughts . 

And in silence you hear your heart s 
cry of pain as well as its cry of joy . 

Silence is the water from the fountain 
of thought. It washes you of the noise 
and cry of the crowd and leaves you to 
think of noble things. 

Silence is not to be shunned , but to be 
gloried in. It is the bread upon which 
your soul feasts, and the wine upon 
which your soul drinks. 

— Belli Belser, *40 


the street stopping before the houses 
where there were lighted candles. 
Tommy was so afraid that they 
might not see his candles, and then 
finally they stopped and began to 
sing — “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night” and then 
“Away in a Manger”. 

♦ * * * 

It was cold and the shepherds 
were huddled around a little fire try- 
ing to keep warm. The little boy was 
shivering on the outside of the circle 
because he could get no closer. Sud- 
denly a great light flooded the earth 
and it was as bright as day. The 
frightened child hid his face in his 
arms, but a voice vibrant with love 
said gently, “Fear not: for behold I 
bring y ou good tidings of great joy. 
For there is born today in the city 
of David a Savior who is Christ the 
Lord, and you will find the baby 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.” Then raising his 
head slowly the child saw with the 
angel, other angels, all of whom were 
singing. “Glory to God in the high- 
est and on earth peace, goodwill to- 
ward men.” 

When the angels had gone away 
the shepherds talked together and 
said, “Let us go now to Bethlehem 
and see this Child of whom the Lord 
has told 11s”. 

So they set out, each carrying 
some gift. The oldest shepherd car- 
ried a little white new-born lamb 
and the other shepherds had whis- 
tles and little wooden animals which 
they* had carved as they were watch- 
ing their sheep. But the littlest shep- 
herd had no gift at all — only a poor 
little bunch of wilted flowers which 
he had picked earlier that day. \\ ith 
that poor offering he hurried along 
behind his companions trying to keep 
up with their long steps. 

Finally they came to the outskirts 
of the city and found there a small 
low stable. The shepherds were 
walking so fast now that the child 
was unable to keep up with them 
and lagged farther and farther be- 
hind. When he came to the stable, 
he was afraid to go in. but stood out- 
side watching. As he leaned against 
the door, tired and shivering, he saw 
the other shepherds giving their gifts 


to the Mother and bending over the 
Baby. He heard the moving feet of 
the asses and oxen that were in the 
stable, and he heard them munch- 
ing their sweet hay. Behind the 
Mother were three men, wise men 
or kings, who were watching the 
Baby', and on the floor by the side 
of the manger where He was lying 
were the rich gifts they’ had brought. 
The whole stable was filled with a 
warm radiant light. 

Suddenly’ raising her head the 
Mother saw the little shepherd 
standing outside, and leaning for- 
ward she said, “Don’t be afraid ; 
come in and see the Child,” and at 
the moment Tommy thought she 
looked a great deal like his own 
mother. Then he wondered if, per- 
haps, all mothers didn’t look a little 
bit alike. 

He slipped into the warm stable 
and stood there quietly. “I haven’t 
any present,” he said sadly, “only 
these,” and he held out the wilted 
little flowers. 

“They are lovely ,” said the Mother 
smiling at him, “put them in the 
manger.” 

So the little boy laid the flowers in 
the manger with the Baby and stood, 


SUNSET 

/ watched it set against the sky, 

A tiny flame painted on the rough 
Canvas of the uorld, 

I read in its et'ery beam, and even in its 
Sublimest glory 

The tragedy of beautiful death. 
Suspended for barely a moment 
Between the horizon of today and to- 
morrow. 

Gently it swung on its pendulum of 
silent eternity , 

Casting its loneliness on bare fields, 
Breaking thin ice in the cold hearts of 
men 

Illuminating some darkened soul, 

Fiery, dazzling in its fascinating 
hypnotism of grandeur! 

Then silently, majestically , bowing 
before 

An unknown power 
Greater than itself — 

It glides into the pool of yesterdays. 

— By Joyce Turner. 
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one hand on the side of the manner, 
looking at the Baby. “How sweet and 
small He is," he said. 

Then to his surprise, when he 
looked again at his poor little bou- 
quet, the flowers were fresh and love- 
ly, and they seemed even more beau- 
tiful than when he had first picked 
them. He turned quickly to the Ba- 
by’s Mother with a wide-eyed, ques- 
tioning glance, but she only smiled 
at him. 

While he stood wondering, one of 
the Baby’s tinv hands rested light- 
ly for a moment on his hand, and 
there came flooding over the little 
shepherd a feeling of great peace and 
joy, and he heard again the voices of 
the exultant angels singing. “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men.** 

Then he bent and kissed the little 
hand. 





Tommy heard the whispering 
voices and the little moccasined feet 
of his younger brother and sister as 
they ran over to his bed. 

“Wake up. Tommy ! It’s Christmas 
Day !’* 

And as he opened his eyes, Tom- 
my knew that this would be the 
loveliest Christmas he would ever 
have. 


DEATH 

Once Death stole stealthily. 

A black-robed , mournful figure. 

Into the darkened room. 

She lay her bony hand upon the fevered 
brow 

And silently slipped an ay. 

Holder now, she mounts her fiery steed, 
Black-U'inged and swift as the wind. 
Ruthless, she takes the open road: 

A blinding crash, a sickening groan , 
Ominous silence, a chuckle of fiendish 
glee. 

As Death reins in her phantom steed. 
Dismounts, and clutches the bride. 
Leaving the groom bewildered, free — 
Free from Death, but shackled forever 
to his memory. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


PLEA 

Please — 

/ want to touch a star. 

I want to walk on drifting sand — 

Its rippling smoothness never mar; 

To hear a fairy speak aloud. 

I uant to wear a gown 

Torn from a drifting cloud ; 

To be a little Chinese god 
As old and wise as he; 

Please make me 
IVhen all is done, 

A part of land and sea and sky — 

Don't let me bleach and dry under the 
sun. 

— Jewel Ken nelly. 


RAIN IN THE SUMMER 

The sleek shine of a cool wet street. 
Steady plash of a myriad feet, 
Strange perfume in the air, light and 
sweet. 

Rain in summer. 

The dull, grey clouds like leaden smears, 
Rain drops falling like angels ' tears, 
The thunder growling like sleepy bears. 
Rain in summer. 

Deep boom of a bull-frog in the swamp, 
Foggy mist around a street lamp, 
The whole radiant — clean and damp, 
Rain in summer. 

— Virginia Glower, ’41 


•. v / : 


V'V.-v 

• JL \ \ 


PINES 

I hear the rustle of the pine trees 
1 /trilling every vein. 

The sound is glad and full and free, 
Like the pattering of the rain. 

It rushes all about me 

In a soft and soothing zvay. 

Engulfing as the roaring sea 

Yet calm and peaceful as the bay. 

I cannot seem to find it though 
As it softly passes by. 

Robed in gray it comes and goes 
If ith a heave, a groan, a sigh. 

— Joyce Turner 

♦ 


Caustic stars 
Dripping bitter light 
On a cold, metallic night. 

Strange — they were not like this 
Yesterday — 

Strange — there are heart -beats l miss 
f rom yesterday. 

Breathless stars 

Hang uncertain by the moon — 

Hurt slow nights till June. 

— Jewel Kennelly 

♦ ♦ 


— Marjorie Potts. 


Listen! 

Look! 

Stop! 

-AT THE- 

Woco-Pep 
Service Station 

800 VINEVILLE AVE. 

JOE HOWARD, Prop. 


“Say It With Flowers" 

FROM 

NUTTING 
FLORAL COMPANY 

MACON’S LEADING FLORISTS 
PHONE 1776 171 COTTON AVENUE 

MACON, GEORGIA 
Richardia Martin, Representative 


Pekor-Cook Jewelry Co. 

603 CHERRY ST. PHONE 3881 

MACON, GEORGIA 


Brown Service Station 

SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 
SPEEDY TIRE REPAIR 

509 Vineville Ave. Phone 3210 


Where Mercer 
Meets Wesleyan 

TATNALL SQUARE 
SERVICE STATION 

BOB PARKER, Prop. TEI. 9281 


Southeastern Greyhound Lines 

TRAVEL BY BUS 

FAST ■ CONVENIENT ■ COMFORTABLE 

Union Bus Terminal 

PHONE 4970 


Compliments of 

CHAPMAN’S PHARMACY 


Compliments of 

CENTRAL-GEORGIA BAKING CO. 


R. A. McCord Motor Co. 

Authorized Dealer 

215 - 221 SECOND ST. PHONE 11 

Parts Accessories Service 

Macon, Georgia 


LUMBER — ROOFING — PAINTS 

Central Sash and Door Company 

Store Factory 

354 Second St. Waterville Road 


Wesleyan Always 
Welcome 

AT 

THE WISTERIA 

Next door to Ritz Theatre 


Drink 

R. C. COLA 
Nehi Bottling Co. 

768 Broadway Phone 6425 



CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
from 

THE UNION 


Economy Dry Cleaning and 
Shoe Repair 

553 CHERRY ST. 

Olivia Reese, Agent 



FUR STORAGE 


Compliments of 

Macon Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


I. A. BERRY 

Distributor of Gulf Refining Co. 
Macon, Ga. 
Telephones 5076-7 


Compliments of 

MACON GAS CO. 


Compliments of 

C. N. CALLAWAY 

TEXACO CO., Vineville Avenue 


Patronize 

Our 

Advertisers 

i 



